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ABSTRACT 

The developjnent of alternative instructional 
activities for use in the basic writing classrooa and a description 
and analysis of four levels of basic writing are the results of a 
study of basic writing teaching techniques. The linguistic concepts 
of iaaediate and transferred utterances and ncioinal-verbal pairing, 
and the work of !• Vygotsky on inner and external speech, support the 
premise that giving forn to fragmented concepts and ideas is a 
sophisticated process transformation cf bits and pieces of thought 
into syntactically articulated discourse that basically involves 
writing and connecting sentences. The four levels of basic writing 
can be defined as: (1) the siiple transcription of inner speech; (2) 
transcription of inner speech with rominals inserted; (3) use of the 
simple sentence as the primary tool of discourse with simple addition 
as the only rhetorical devio; and (4) use of sentences with some 
coordination and subordination as connecting devices. Instructional 
activities in the basic writing classroom should include emphasizing 
ways to connect sentences rather than to construct sentences bringing 
sentence patterns to students' attention so nominal-verbal pairing 
might appear in their writinq, suggesting punctuation that continues 
rather than ends a sentence, and using sentence exercises only as 
they affect the rhetorical connections the students atteapt. (Samples 
of student writing and their writing level characteristics are 
included.) (AEA) 
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A Repeal of the Basic Writing Act 



While I was thinking ovqt my notes f or t his paper, I thought I»d 
better consider how It would fit Into the framework of this session— 
I thoxjght I»d better be able to say something about what I»m doing 
for my Basic Writers. And I thought about how for a long time, 
nearly five years, I had been suokered by -writing lab philosophies, 
3W texts and my own matorials in Flagler «s writing lab into believing 
that teaching the Lentenoe or teaching grammar was the beat thing I 
could do for my BWs. In shabby defense of such beliefs, I stAppoae that 
it is in the very nature of a response to any BW sample to throw 
oneta hands up and declare, unequivocally, "This kid needs to learn 
to write a sentenced" But that kind of statement and that kind of 
thinking Infers that I must do something to my students before I can 
do something for them; aojjiehow, it presumes that there* a something 
I musb teach be for e. I t«aoh writing. 

BecHuao IWe always believed that writing la a procesa, and be- 
cause I've always tried to teach ny atudenba to dlacovyr what happens 
to them when they undo^.;o that psycho-ooolal activity we call writing, 
T first fc hoashb that I ml<5ht be able to describe BW as a type, a kind 
of unriniahed wrlfctn.-: aomewhoro on its way throa^^h a version of the 
writhing proceaa. At an NSH Siwimar Seminar in 1977, I tried that, and 
I succeeded, but only oaptlally— I devisod a mod«l of t he writing 
proceaa into which BW wo-Jld fit as the initial result of some prewrittng 
or inv'inblon activity. But that wasn't enough. It still didn»b tell 
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me why. In my gut, I continue to believe that teaching sentences and 
granr.mr and oorrectneaa as the major emphases in BW is a dlsuervloe 
to nv atuderts. My model still dldn»t tell, me why doing things to 
BIHs before we could do things for them seemed at the very worst a 
l^a3te of time, and at the very best, a kink in my own philosophy of 
edu.rition, a kink with which I could not live. 

Shaughnesay's Errora and ExBeotatloiiS helped meV of course, to 
understand m as writing, but I found mysulf disagreeing with her es- 
pecially in her chapter entitled "Beyond the Sentence" wherein she 
explains the way in which she went about increasing her students » 
syntactic options^ I could not agree with her on the starting point • 
of instruction. It seemed true to me that Shaughnesay did not deacribe 
bhfj range of BWa with when I was faced, and while her descriptions 
wove helpful, I needed my own descriptions of my own BWa that would 
lend me to an analysis of the kinds of writers populating my classes, 
tlie kind of deaorlptlona that would help me explain my beliefs. So, 
for the paat few months, I»ve been looking for angles, frameworks, 
p-rap9cblv*>3, wifchla.- which my Ideas would fit comfortably. 

What you are about to listen to then are ray preliminary flndlnga, 
what led me to the description and analyaea of the four levels, samples 
of wnich you are holdr.n,;, to the explanation of why T believe that iiy 
approach to aontonco Inabructlon Iw^d been wrong, and what alternative 
listruofclonal aotlvltloa ml.^ht help burn BW into wrltln,; that Is nob 
ban 1:5* 

Vvo:n Struobural -rra:nitiar, I borrowed two concepts: utb->rance, Im- 
.ocuate ana trana.Ce.red, and nomUal-v.^gl^^^ 

aa deClnoa by JOm IhxvMeo in The Solemn cVoTXan^^^ of 
apeoch "put forth by a slncle poraon before an.^ after which ther. ts 
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maxlmvott alienee.** tp. 146) To some extent In converafttlon speakers 
might omlb nominal, verbal, adjectival or adverbial elements because 
the social conditions surrounding dialogues fill in any contextual 

4 

gaps left by any omission of these elements. Then, it would follow 
that in order to report a conversation to listeners who are unfamiliar 
with the context surrounding the dialogue, speakers must reinsert 
fill omitted elements. Amounts of speech characterized by full nominal- 
verbal pairing and modification may be termed tra nsferre d utterances . 
The primary unit of context or form is, of course, the sentence, or 
what I choose to call the nominal-verbal pair for my analysis. In 
addition, not only must immediate utterances be translated into trans- 
ferred utterances in a report; a number of other nominal -verbal pairs 
muat be generated to insure that the entire conversation might be 
reported in a context understandable to the listener. 

Let me illustrate with a sample dialogue that goes like this: 

"Wanna study with me?" 
"Naw. Too tired." 

wytaure? Sure could use some help." 
"Find someone else, will ya?" 
"C«mon, Just for a few minutes." 
"Leeme alone, will ya? I«m tired." 

Simp*ly explained, tht^se are samples of immediate utterances^ which 
would be comi.-»rohensible to the speakers not naoosaarlly becKuae the 
utterances are fu?"Y marked and inrxeoted, but because the speakers 
undocstand one another »3 personalities, and any svntaotlc -omissions 
ar^ compenaated for by the mutually ramiliar social context. 

Now, I will formalize a version of that same conversation crentinp, 

a context outside the one tliat Is presup' osed by the speakers.* 

"Two youni^ men are sittlnt^ In their dorm room in the evening, one 
ofth'ira. Bill, at his doak, the other, Mike, half -asleep on hia bed. 
3111 opons a book and notebook, scans tbe pages and asks Mike to study 
with him. Mike refuaoa, explaining; that he»3 too tired to atudy and 
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that he's going to sleep for a while. Bill Interprets Mike* a response, 
perhaps falsely, as a oondltional statement and reinforces hla request 
by aaylng that he oould benefit from Mike's help. Bttke rolls over , 
and tells Bill to find someone elae to study with. Bill, however, 
continues his entreaty by informing Mike that he»ll need help for 
just a few minutes. Mike becomes angry and firmly rejects Bill's 
request by deraan^Ung that Bill leave him alone so thot he can get the 
sleep he feels he needs." 

As you can see, my report of t he original conversation firat 
must expand the immediate utberanoea of the di^/igue into transferred 
utb'iranoea with all the omitted elements inserted; second, it muab 
generate a number of othnr full nominal-verbal pairs to orovlde con- 
textual oonnectiona between the utterances themselves, xo make the 
report unders bandable to someone unfamiliar with the personeO. Ities 
of tiie speakers, I inusb somehow generate enough full nominal-verbal 
pairs to allow the listener to comprehend the social conditions that 
surround the original dialogue. 

To clarify a bit more, I've been able to druw aoae ^p^rreapondances 
between bheso Unguis tic concopbs and the work Lev Vygotsky describes 
in charter seven of hla book Thought and Languag e (Gambridgoj MIT Preaa 
1975). Vygobsky differentiates between inne r speech, or speech for 
oneself, the kind of speoklng ono mii^-ht hear from a tliree-year-old, 
and external speech , or .spooch for others, the^jkind of spet^ch we find 
mirrored in extended diaoourae. Vygobsky claims, and I believe, that 
wo never lone our innor apoo(5h, that wo merely stop vocalizing It by 
about the age of seven. Chtiract^riatically, Inner apeech exhinlfcs 
the following: 

1) pred lent ion is its primary graimiiafclCHl form, ar.d th^^re is a 
resultant lack of nomlnala alont'. with pcvMps a mxablnli-.Uy o.'' vor- 
bal.3 and inodiflsrs; a-«d 

2) The moaning of utborancea la condenaod ir thtit bhere is u vag\w 
oo.iao rabhor 'cU^n a meHnlnil abbachod bo words; worda in innor apeoch 

— 
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become saturated with meanings. 

Furthermore, and this Is Important to my analysis, Inner speech 
la not 3liJ?)ly a reflection of external speech; It Is* a function of 
disconnected, lncon5)l«te utterances with their own rules of operation; ' 
therefore, turning Inner speech Into external speech Is not a -matter 
of simple translation. It Is a sophisticated process transformation 
of blis and pieces of thought Into syntactically articulated discourse. 

These characteristics of Inner speech also describe Immediate 
utterances. I may even go so far as to say that, for my ahalysls. 
Inner speech consists of Immediate utterances and external speech con- 
sists of transferred utterances. 

Now, to the meat of the matter: how do, these concepts relate to 
an analysis of BW? I am making the asaumptton that at some time or 
another, we think in language, particularly true I believe when we 
are confronted with writing problems. And, for my analysis, I .am m^lng 
the further asaOmptlon that because we know subconsciously our own 
social, political or economic situations, at first, at some Initial 
point In the writing process, wo tliink in the Immediate utterances of 
inner speech— we don«t need to provide conbexts for our own private 
thoughts. These Immediate uttoramces represent our ideas, sketchy, 
fragmented concepts that we harbor in 'our minds. When we seok to write 
those concepts, we give form to them by performing two root operations: 

1) writing sentences, which means translating fra.'mentod immediate 
utterances Into full nomlnal-verbal transferred utterances; and 

P) connecting sentences, which means generating related transferred 
utterances by exerclaini^ traditional syntactic and rhetorical options 
to provi'ie a smooth coherent conteKt for the render. 

I can illuatrate these operations by explainin?': what hunnnns to 
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my regular cotrp students while they're writing. After I make an assignment 
I ask to see notes and drafts which I review as part of course work. 
Their notes appear In pieces, fragments, sometimes sentences, always 
Idea statements usually in the form of Immediate utterances. These 
pieces are usually the resuj.t of prewrlting processes during which I 
lnvarlal>ly seo my students writing to themselves in language similar 
to what Vygotsky calls inner speech. When, at some r)0int In their 
notes, full nominal -verbal pairing appears, their sentences. beTln 
connecting, their ideas begin developing, and they are well on their • 
way to creating drafts, which predict a context or form a reader can 
understand. It is at this pol-it that operation 1 is nearly complete, 
although they return to operation 1 again and again as they write, 
but operation 2 has only begun. When they liave completed what they 
Vjlteve are drafts, generally I aak them to outline what they've 
written so that they might have a blueprint of the forms bheir Ideas 
are takings I ask them to qi^estion the connections between sentences, 
to queatlon the rhetorical movement from Idea to idea. In order to 
try to discover what the reader might be understanding. In this way, 
the context might grow beyond a simple personal dialogue ^ nto dis- 
course comprehensible to soriieone who does not live within the5r heads. 
Of course, it Is with operation 2 that they have the moat difficulty, 
as does any writer. Genorally, they be^Tln to recof^nl.ze gaps or holes 
betweeh sentences, words left unexplained, ideaa left unconnected, and 
they be.iln the real writJ.ng task of cmatlng contoxta by genorwtlng 
f'llly tronaforred utterances In whyt Vygotsky calls external speech. 

Working through that process is not easy for anyone, b t students * 
enrolled in my regular comp sections seem to ,'^aln more and more pro- 
flolenoy as courae work goes on. BWa, on the oth^r hand, havo trememious 
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difficulty, and left unattended/ that dlfficult^Tn^ver seems to al- 
leviate. Mostly, the writing T see from BWs, in any stage of developi^ent 
resembles the n6tes regular eora? students take in the very beg.fnning 
of their rv^ '^through the writing. process; that is, BW, as I have seen 
it, is written in iwmedlat'e utterances or in disconnected transferred 
utterances and therefore resembles the wrlting-to-oneself of Vygotsky^a 
Inner speech. This is one waj of restating Shaughnessy' s ^contention 
that BWs write In "sentences of thought" rather than in "passages of 
thdJisht," but it is also I believe more directive terminology ^^^se 
in identifying and analyzing types of m. The degree to which we 
find evidence of predication with only a sense of meaning in their 
writing may determine where along the wri.ting process BWs are, w*iere 
in the two operations their writing is becoming disrupted. The closer 
the writing resembles inner speech, the more basic it may be and vice 
v^rsa. 

Now, if you* 11 refer to the sheet I*ve handed out, I can explain 
my annlyaao. 
LEVEL^I. 

Level I writing Is, perhaps, the ono we seo analyzed most fre- 
quently. It is the kind of writing that appears, for example, throughout 
Errors and SxDectations, All the usual errors are evident: run-ons 
and frai^iments, misspellings, and a lack of Inriectional and derivational 
endln}-:;3. But In ray analysis I take the description one stwp further 
and call tMs a simplf) transcription of inner speech. Thene are examples 
oC Imodiiito utterances; the few nomlnals that appear will be hazy, 
packed with only a senso of .meaning, and 'the oredomlnant sentencing 
featuro3 are prodlcatlon and mo'llf Icatlon, The only rhetorical device 
used is simjile addition. 
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The algnlflottnoe of such an paXyals Is that It can tell us that 
these writers are still writing to themselves, not only because the 
graimnatioal errors appear as personal responses to whatever limited 
training they»ve received, but because the context is still internal— 
this is not wrlUng to be read; it is writing to be conten?>lated and , 
rewritten^ This writing, as evidenced by a clear lack of nominals'J is 
barely into operation 1, creation of full nominal-verbal pairis, whi<th 
indicates to me that it is in a very early stage of development. 



Level II writing is still a transcri^ tlon'of inner speech. It 
differs from Level I in that Level II writing exhibits nominala Inserted, 
a great itiany more of them- than in Level !• The nominals are still 
hazy, the use of pronouns, for example, conf us ing^iven to offering only 
a sense of meaning. This la the kind of writing, in fact, wherein we 
are likely to find inflated language, vocabulary that i^ meant to 
iropress, nob to express* Again, predication is the major sentencing 
device, and simple addition persists aa the predominant rhetorical 
connection. 

Operation 1 is complete herej full nominal-verbal pairs appear, 
but many times they continue in run-ona or in contructions that seems 
to have lost their way, whab' Shaughnessy refers to aa "syntactic 
snarls." Operation 2 is beginning, but only beginning in that the 
context aeema atlU to be in the writers » heads and needs to bo ex- 
ternalized by tho generation of further nominal-verbal pa^.rs in ex- 
plafirttion of the pairs alroa.iy tranacribod. 

In Level III, we see the simple sentence emerge as the primary 
tool of discouroo. Oi^erablon 1 ia obviously complete— there would ' 
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seem to be no Immediate utterances heri^* But appear here are 
full transferred utteranc s of the most basic kind that could be 
reduced to any one of 'the four structural patterns. They are sentences, 
-^moat assuredly, and yet one gets the feellfig of "fragment." Why?, 
Because the sentences are simple .immediate ut.terances with nominals 
and vorbals inserted, or they are unconnected, or they are connected 
only by simple addition. There is little depth and, following, there 
l3 little context established for someone outside the writers* heads. . 

Level III writing is somewhere between operation 1 and operation 2. 
A context ia growing but only because the immediate utterances have 
been transferred, and nominals, hazy best, have been inserted. 
Also, these writers seem to have some control over the predication 
of inner speech. 

L3\^L IV ' ' ! 

We are likely to encounter Level JI and IXC writers in regular 
comp courses, but Level IV writers are slmost always enrolled in regular 
comp. In this kind of writing will appear sentences with some coordi- 
nation and subordination usepl as connecting devices. Operation 1 has 
been completed, the student writer is trying to extend his ideas, but 

the rhetorical device used is still simple addition. Context is 
growing, not sln^yly because nomlnal-vorbal pairing la evident, but 
also beoauao these write/a are trying to connect their pairs in an 
atbo mpt to exbermillze thalr contexts. It Is not really Inner speech, 
and at the aame time, it la not yet external speech, but it la some- 
where in between, cloaor than Level ILT writing but not quite there yet. 

This rather abbreviated description of my analysis demonstrates 
that there are most certainly different kinds of B\V with different 
characteristics. kxh'> yes. In answer to at least one quoatlon In 
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your heads, the categories -do mix. Howevfr, I have found that generally 
any sample of writing from one of my BWa wll,l fall Into one or another 
of the levels. 

But placement^ 1 ito arbitrary levels of ability Is not my primary 
aim. Whille It la certainly helpful for us' to devise gufdellnes like 
labelling comma-splices and fragments, it Is more Important for us . . 
to discover the implications .*of such devices. As Jerry says In 
Albee's Zoo Story , "^ometlr^es it's necessary to go a long distancq 
out of the way in order to come back a short distance correctly." 
I too have had to ,go t hrough an extended analysis to get to a syn- 
thesis. And I hope that you can see now, barring the differences 
between the levels, that there is something wholly similar in these 
sauries .which, I believe, mighu lead to a definition of what is 
basic in all writing: and that would be, singly stated, connecting 
sentences t not writing sentences. .It seems to me that it is whatever 
happens betweeii sentences that is- basic to all writing. . ■ 

My analysis demonstrates, across the board, on every level, the 
BW3» problem is noc with operation 1. While I will not say that they 
can write sentences, I feel perfectly confident saying that in every 
sample, even in Level I, there is a sense of sentencing evident in 
the writers' ability to pair nominal and verbal elements. Each writer 
can transcribe immediate utterances and each can, even with a mln.lmal 
amount of Infitructlon, be taught to insert full nominal and verbal 
elements to conatruct transferred utterances. In Jther words, it Is 
obvious to m« that these samples come from natrivo speakers of English. 

V.hich leads me to my first conclusion: if evory s^nse of evory 
conceivable sentence pattern is evident, then sentence patterns them- 
selves need only be brouirht to the" stuOy|nt3 ♦ attention so that full 



nominal-verbal pairing might appear in their writing. Teaching the- 
.sentence, therefore, as the primary objective in BW is at best re- 
dundant and at worst teaching English as a -Foreign Languagp to native 
speakers. Even Sha\Aghne3sy admits the drawback of .teaching, sentences 

« 

In response to. samples of BW at the enw' of her course work: • .al^ 
though some^ students had^extended control of their ideas beyond the 
sentence, most bf them were still cdnffned to the sentence as the main 
fiold' of struggle and concern," a result that ,raay well have reflected 
the nriorities of the writi^ja; program rather than any developmental 
reality |p, 283— my^ itaj.icsj» " Furthermore, teaching sentences will 
only tend to bring inner speech to the scribal surface, and aa Vygotsky 
points out, inner speech is not the language of written discourse. 

Very simply stated, the subject of BW should not be grammar or 
correcting or sentences or exercises. The subject of BW should be 
writing, the kind of activity Uvtl/ extends arirl 'Expands sentiences and 
orft&toc meanings and contexts lar^^er, than personal voice allqwa, 
BW then should be concerned with operetion 2, generating noptl-nal- 
verbal pairs in amplifinatl<.n of the liniriedl&te utterances of inner 
speech. Any other kind of Instruc^.lon, it scemo to me, would abstract 
(xr/j writing prol^Iems from their real sources the studenia* writing Itself 

Then, hov; do. I ^ipproach Inal.ruction In BW? Generally, I don't 
even mention the word "sentence" until my ctudenta h^ve fc;ener«ted 
enonf.h ci5 Hcoia-r.fc fro.:; v.-hinh I can ttilk to them intol Urgently about 
viiuxt fchoir fientences or non-Gcnttir oea are or aro not doing within the 
context of the writing itself. And when I do get around to mention:! ng 
sentences, T usually be,-in with a diJ-cuaflsion of the semico3or, nhe 
colon or the doah, I try never to bei-in with tormTn?^! movks bec&uso 
T»r: Intoreat'jc In tefichin.^. them hov; to cont ! rue djncourse, not how to • 
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end it. Vm interested In teaching them tO discover the relationships 



between their words as the relationships grow from sentence to sentence 
I ^ant them to come to understand how their sentences are connecting. 



asking them to reveel their impressions of college life, but mostly 
I aanign them to write summaries of reading assignments they've re- 
c ived in other courses or summaries of newspaper or magazine articles* 
I eokthem to keep in mind that I don't kxiow who they are, nor do I 
know what they're writing about, so their writlnF, must somehow reveal 
thamselvea and their connections with their subject matter. In this 
v.Gj, t-hey must Insert &11 the nomlnals and begin to ej^ternalize a 
content that I will understand. 

I like to ask Level II writers to begin by e:cternaliz3ng personal 
voice. Generally, I ask them to read newspaper or magazine editorials 
and then to agree, disagree or both in writing to me, again, vo some- 
one who is not familiar with either tl.e writer or t he subject. ^Iways, 
L uiiU to aeo drt.fta of t ho pieces they're working on before they submit 
fifal copies so that I inii^ht begin to instill the idea of writing as 
a pro eaa of trldl and error and so that I might check the growing 
connecilonn between their Hentenoea. Most often they will not hand in 



wiuit coi Id bo called "poper's" traditionally but what might be temed 
♦*alscoi.»rKe blcco, a few snatches of five to ten conneotlnr; sentences, 
the wr ttten rocorc^ of on idea develops rig, akin 'to the paragraph but 
without the II 3iui1*^c on textual restrititlons that paragraph construction 



When J- identify a Level II ^ writer, I immedirtely start talking 
aboiU. the seirl colon or dash aa alternatives to the periods they use 
{•.:: tliotr onl\ conn«>'o.tl n^^ mark. Oonerally, theno students sei.m to have 



To Level I writers, I begin by assigning Journals . sometimes, 
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come from highly prescriptive liigh school progrBms wherein they had 
beon drilled on parts of speech and sentence patterning. The trouble 
with them is that they don»t know how to write J A phrase borrowed 
from Dr. Paul Briand of State University of Now York College at Os- 
wego describes them wells they are scribal stutterers. After I pre- 
sent the alternative connections symbolized by the semicolon or the 
. dash, I assign them either a response to a magazine essay or a writing 
assignment specially constructed for BWs— these assignments call for 
short, concise and intense pieces. When they hand me drafts littered 
with semicolons and dashes, I ask them to explain why they«ve used, 
each mark within their contexts to begin our study of sentence expansion 
and connection. 

There's no doubt about it: Level III writers are the most difficult • 
to deal with, which is why I ask them to begin with marks of punctuation, 
for in the marks of punctuation lies the microcosm of the •activity 
wo cell writing. When I ask Level III writers to take responsibility 
for the marks they've used, I'm beginning at the most definitive place 
et which T can pinpoint exactly how their sentences are connecting or not. 

Deal5ng with Level IV writexs cen be trlckj. Generally, tte y ar« 
enrolled in reftulsr conp sections. On one hand, T might find that they 
are glorll'loo Level 13 T writers whoso stutterln/^ is b bit moi-e sophisti- 
cated' thatp the usual. I:' they continue to uoe simple addition as 
their major rhetorlcnl device, I'll atsk them to enroll in'BW and treat 
them as Levf^l III wrltera. But more times than not, tho comple;nlt.I>' 
o.f rerular comp as£l{j;nmerjtf. forces thmu to oxhiblt thn more advanced 
syntactic and rhetorical O; tions in tbf'tir writinr, options that hart been 
hlOdon somewhere for lack of use. 

Of course I do use sentence oyorclsos, but never at the bot::innlai: 
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or the course and always In responce to an assignment they've handed 
to me. Usually, I'll make yxp an exercise as I go along, one that fits 
the kind of error that appears in the context of the piece of writing. 
The exercises I use never trest errors in isolation tjut only as they 
affect the rhetorical connections a student is attempting. 

And, no, 1*11 not leave you without the usual bef ore-and-after 
ad campaign, although that is not the purpose of this paper. Here 
are some of the results I've obtained from the students who wrote 
the previous samples: 

This level I piece was written one month after the course began? 

"Flagler College— what it means to me. Flagler Collep;e is a 
place where I have no kind of fun only but once in a while. Number Is 
I be supnoris to be here to play basketball, but most of all to get 
my work done; then T have a good time. But if I am not happy, how can 
I have a good time? It seems it not being the college— it's some of 
the peop le at the colle^, like the RA on the third floor who gives 
my rooiTimates £ id I trouble all the way, and the basketball coach who 
1 think lied to me about money. I don't know. It Is just something 
about this place I don't get, but someday I will know— I will know." 

This Level 13 piece ceme ir. at the end of the semester: 

"Now that It is starting to get colder out, and lights ara going 
up all over town, one thing comes to everyonea mind— Chris tmas J 
There's something about Chri«?traas that makes evorybody here happy, 
maybe because they all know they will be going home to be with their 
fawilJes, or maybe because they won't have to do any school work for 
a whole month. But for me, I cant wait to go home and see some snow 
(v/hich you dont see around here)." 

Thifi Level IJ] piece also cane in near the end of the semester: 

"Lorend holds that basebell was Inventec in Cooperstown, New York, 
in 1839 by Abner Loubleday, but as my search.1 ng hp.a shown, this may 
not have 'been true. For instance, baseball had many different names 
at that time: round ball, goal ball, post ball, and town ball. Also, 
fields were built any size; there wan no set mmiber of playera.. So, 
i*n AmfU'ican now gi>en cr*idlt for at leafjt helping the game develop is 
AleyanOer Cartwright, who wan the first person to set up ri^le.a for the 
gamfi. " 

The lant r1 f>ce won written by a Level TV writer opproxlmfi :.ely six weeks 
into the course. This is a section of a fo\ir-page response ho wrote 
to a newspaper editorial about Congreonl nnal pr^orastl nation: 
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"Something almost drastic, it seems, is i'lolng to have to happen 
if they hope to meet the December 18 deadline. The main reason for 
having to meet the deadline is e moratorium protecting 87 million acres 
of wilderness from ruin. This moratorium was passed by congress in 
1971 and expires in December. 

"In my opinion, just becuase the senate committee can't seem to 
get it together by & certain date, the risk of allowing a bunch of 
money-hun^^^ry businessmen to move in and ruin the last totally unspoiiea 
ar«8 1r. the United States seoms a little more important than meeting 
acme deadline." 

I will not pretend bo say that this is great writing; but it is 
the stuff of great writing, periiaps, more explicitly, it is writing 
as opr.osed to the samples I received at the beginning of the course. 
Nor will I pretend to say that what seems to work for me will work ^/ 
for you. As a matter o.V fact, I»ve finished "saying" anything for 
now. But I will close with a number of requests that may help us to 
ropeal the Basic Writing Act of Writing Sentences: 

1) that wo Icok skeptically, if only partially, at what studies 
and textbooks and magazines say we ought to be teaching in BW; 

2) that we lnvostit;ate the BWs md their writing at our own schools 
to find some meonlniS in the stuff in front of us while it«s fresh? and 

3) that we cease doinp. things to our BWs, for it is only in doing 
things for them that we will he?p them to como to learn about and un- 
dei-ntand the hidden worlds which their' writing can potentially open 

to them and to us. As Shoughneasy says, "Writing classes must do more • 
than mako the BW afcud-.^nt a proficient exfirolsnr; for cnly as a writer 
can he develop veibol leaponslvenoss to his own thou:'hts end to the 
de>:inrids of Ms re a dorr.," 



ERIC 



LKVELS Of \^•RITINa ABILITY 
(Handed out to audience m«i»l>er5) 

SampIeT Well start nt 7:30 that Friday mor got up to go and 

eat. that samf* old thing evermoring, and than I went to my 
first class at 9:OClool{. Than the had day being, and I ^OMld 
lust wait unto practic was over and go eat dinner and get on the 
road to go home, where is home is in fiord, end But when I 
got there. 

Charact'.ristios Inner speech transcribed; immediate utterances, lack 

' of nominals; predication and modification. 

LEVl'X II . . n ^ ^ 

sSrmle'P I have also learn thnr men has created a lot rystrums 

to funotoin for them, for example the computor, slaves, an d 
ect, And after they create theip they wind up being a part 
of then any ways. Which is to say. They created then to 
avoid being Dart of what they do and only wind up being a part 
of then any ways, so there was no need for their existence. 

Chftracteristics: Nomlnals hazy but inserted; "syntactic snai^a^; pre- 
dication; inflated vocabulnry. 

Sample": — The reason I choose Flager Collei,';e is because ol it»s 

size. The school hars only seven-hundred and fifty students. 
Thfit is pretty- small, comparing to my Mgh school. In a 
srof ll school you know everybody. That is great. Another 
3m; ortant fact is their not on the quartc*' system, their on 
the semtster period. The semlster peried is very good. 

Characteristics: Slmi^le sentence emeri';es; full transferred utterances; 

ncrdnals inserted and leas hazy; control of predica- 
tion and modification in condensation of patterns. 



"^ntt^le"^ My Imjiresslons of Flap;ler Colle^.e Is feefek-gee^-ftisd on 

the whole very good. Sh-Meet-ef-Mjf-Hefji^iive The school 
dftfir.itely meets my needs with small classes, and enrollment, 
i'-ood weather, friendly people, and sufficient dormitories. 
Tbo St. Augustine area itself is ray tj'po. surroundings which 
iQ calm, peaceful, and old fasbioneo. 

ChMrrcterlstloo: Similar to Level III with the ereeptlon of rr.orn evi- 
dence of subordination, senlrncfs connt^ctlng. 
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